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ABSTRACT 

The actions of the mathematics teacher are bound up in 
ethical decisions that impact the learner and teacher, both within and 
external to the formal school curriculum. This paper argues that the 
principles of a radical constructivist theory of knowing underlie a. model for 
an ethics of liberation. A learner's active construction of their 
experiential reality, including the construction of the independent existence 
of the other and resulting social implications, frame guidelines for actions 
that are liberatory. To demonstrate this point, the paper develops the ideas 
of responsibility of the self, unique directions of learning, and socially- 
generated disequilibrium. When teachers and their students act according to 
such guidelines, they are freed to know mathematics and hence themselves in 
ways that allow them to work toward social justice and democratic ideals. 
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An ethics of liberation emerging from a radical constructivist 

foundation 

Amy J. Hackenberg and Brian R. Lawler, The University of Georgia, USA 

The actions of the mathematics teacher are bound up in ethical decisions that 
impact the learner and teacher, both within and external to the formal school 
curriculum. In this paper, the authors argue that the principles of a radical 
constructivist theory of knowing underlie a model for an ethics of liberation. A 
learner’s active construction of their experiential reality, including the construction 
of the independent existence of the other and resulting social implications, frame 
guidelines for actions that are liberatory. To demonstrate this point, the authors 
develop the ideas of responsibility of the self, unique directions of learning, and 
socially-generated disequilibrium. When teachers and their students act according 
to such guidelines, they are freed to know mathematics and hence themselves in 
ways that allow them to work toward social justice and democratic ideals. 

Introduction 

Ethical issues that arise from the clash between the ideals of democracy and the 
tenets of capitalism are of increasing global concern. Yet in schools — places 
where future voting citizens might learn about ethics — practices abound that 
compromise issues of equity and social justice (Apple, 1992; hooks, 1994; 
Oakes & Guiton, 1995; Skovsmose, 1994, 2000; Woodrow, 1997) and mask 
awareness of ethical decisions. We believe that mathematics classrooms are 
locations within schools where ethics is often least explicitly addressed, and yet 
examining ethical issues in schools and society has never been more important. 
The question of how a mathematics teacher addresses ethical issues may be 
framed in a radical constructivist theory of knowing. Even though this theory 
has been painted as overly individualistic (Philips, 1995; Lerman, 1996, 2000), 
we believe that it can form a basis for teachers and students to confront and 
expand their notions of ethics. In conjunction with this belief, we are 
responding to Ernst von Glasersfeld’s (2000) recent call for the development of 
a model in the area of ethics. Our purpose in writing this paper is to 
demonstrate why we believe the assumptions that underlie radical 
constructivism are assumptions that frame an ethics of liberation. 

In the first section of this paper we describe our notions of von 
Glasersfeld’s radical constructivism, ethics, and an ethics of liberation. We then 
argue that from the principles of radical constructivism emerges an increased 
awareness of self and reconceptualized awareness of others, i.e. the conditions 
for an ethics of liberation. We present this argument in three parts, attending to 
notions of responsibility to self and others, unique directions of learning, and 
socially-generated disequilibrium. In the final sections of the paper we address 
potential problems with our argument and consider implications of our ideas 
for the mathematics classroom. Throughout the paper we use situations from 
mathematics classrooms to illustrate and illuminate abstractions. 
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Elaboration of key concepts 

Our understanding of radical constructivism 

Glasersfeld’s radical constructivism (1985, 1995) is a theory of knowing. As a 
first principle of this theory, knowledge is viewed as actively built up by the 
cognizing subject rather than as passively received. In other words, people are 
self-organizing systems — cognition serves to make sense of and thus to increase 
viability in one’s experiential world. Furthermore, people’s cognitive structures 
are rational and internally consistent. 1 This assumption opens the way to 
regarding others as actively engaged in the construction of knowing themselves 
and their environment. 

Second, the function of cognition is adaptive and serves the organization 
of the person’s experiential world, not the discovery of ontological reality. In 
other words, people’s knowing is not an approximation of some pre-existing, 
singular reality — an approximation that can become “better” by becoming a 
closer representation of that reality. Instead, a person’s knowing serves her 
organization of her experience, an organization that is ongoing and dynamic. In 
this organization, a person’s knowing can become more viable, i.e., “better”, in 
the sense that it can be modified in the context of interaction. This assumption 
encourages valuing each person’s experiential world as serving that person 2 . As 
a result, radical constructivism emphasizes acknowledgement and acceptance of 
many different experiential worlds, since no experiential world can be known 
to be the correct one 3 . 

These two assumptions lead to another foundational notion of radical 
constructivism: the restructuring of the concept of objectivity. In social 
interaction between two people, each person builds a model of the subject of 
the interaction as well as a model of the other person in the interaction. When 
input from that second person seems to confirm the knower’s model of the 
subject of the interaction, an agreement appears to be reached — a mutual 
understanding, a shared knowing. Feedback from the other has a confirming 
quality that leads the knower to have a certain confidence in her knowing. 
Glasersfeld calls this knowing intersubjectivity and considers it to be the 
“highest, most reliable level of experiential reality” (1995, p. 119). This 
intersubjective knowing is the constructivist’s objectivity. 

The perceived confirmation of one’s knowledge in social interaction plays 
a crucial role in a person’s construction of her experiential reality. By 
connecting to the ideas of others, people modify, stabilize, and confirm their 
experiential reality. An awareness of this interplay among knowers allows them 
to feel “...justified in speaking of ‘confirmed facts’, of ‘society’, ‘social 



1 However, an observer might see what she perceives to be inconsistencies or contradictions 
in another person’s cognitive structures. 

2 This stance is not intended to suggest passivity in interaction: as second-order observers we 
construct second-order models of others and attempt to provoke others into disequilibrium. 

3 However, a radical constructivist does acknowledge that some theories may be more useful 
than others. That is, one theory is more useful than another if it helps explain situations that 
the first one explains and explains others as well (Thompson, 2000). 



